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bourgeoisie and people, nothing had been changed
since the time of the Great King. After Cardinal
Dubois* death Louis XV had publicly announced
his wish to govern alone and to do away with
the position of prime minister. As a fact, Fleury
assumed this last function without receiving the
title; his was the responsibility of introducing
the young king to affairs of state and of initiating
him in the most difficult problems.

Since his youth he had taken part in councils,
and he was broken in to political and diplomatic
questions; so Louis XV raised his voice whenever
he deemed it necessary, basing his opinions on
shrewd, discerning arguments. He read foreign
despatches, studied official reports, gave his advice
on financial, economic and social problems, pre-
scribing remedies. Unfortunately he had not a
fighter's spirit, and pleasures enervated him; he had
in him an innate pessimism, a sort of spontaneous
lassitude that turned him from direct action and
made him realize the vanity of things; he placed
no faith in men's good intentions, and he dis-
couraged them and did not foster their efforts
sufficiently. His indifference and timidity often
destroyed the initiative of his best ministers, for he
never gave them their share of legitimate hopes.

Louis XV was never blinded by enthusiasm; he
chilled the ardour of those who served him just
as he curbed thek dangerous ideas. His calm
reflective mind allowed of no impetuous action; he
never acted without careful consideration. Unsure
of his court, he aimed at possessing a secret
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